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Mr. Dunne, bearing on the question of the extent of the district of 
Sliabh Dile, the ancient name of Sliabh-na-m-ban. Mr, Dunne had 
taken down from the lips of old inhabitants of Killamory the Irish 
names of the " Gaps of Sliabh Dile" as follows: — 

Seact) beapntiigce Sliab Dfle. 



1. beapna Choill a rtieala. 

2. beapna Cill-Chaipe. 

3. beajina Rdc Cldpip. 

4. beapna an-c-Sacpanaig. 



5. beapna na gcioice. 

6. beapna bpeac. 

7. beapna na Coille I6ice. 



1. Bearna Choill a mheala is among the hills of Sliabh-na-m-ban, on the 
Clonmel side, and bears some affinity to the Irish name of said city, for 
Cluain meala (Clon-mel) means the glade or open plain of honey, while 
Coill a mheala signifies the wood of honey. 

2. Bearna Cill- Chaise, " the Gap of Kilcash," is at the foot or among 
the southern declivities of the mountain. 

3. Bearna Rath Claris is two or three miles south of Nine-mile-house. 
The ancient road, which may be still traced along Killamory Hill, passed 
through this gap, where there are vestiges of it still to be seen. 

4. Bearna an-t-Sacsanaigh, about twb miles from Windgap, on the 
direct road from thence to Templeorum. 

5. Bearna na Gaoithe, or Windgap. 

6. Bearna Bhreac is on some part of Drom dearg, Killamory Hill. 

7. Bearna na Coille leithe, from Bearna, a gap ; Coille the genitive of 
Coill, a wood; and leithe the genitive of liac, liath, gray. This gap is the 
great dingle or open between the hills at Nine-mile-house. The latter is 
quite a modern name; the ancient name was Cill-cuilmn, Cill-cuilinn, 
*' the church of holly." 

The following important numismatic paper was then submitted 
to the meeting. 



ON THE ORMONDE MONEY. 

BY AQUILLA SMITH, ESQ., M. D., M.R.I. A. 

During the troubled reign of Charles I. a large amount of silver 
money, of different types, was issued in Ireland. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter into any inquiry, on 
the present occasion, respecting the events which gave rise to the 
want of regal money at that period ; or to notice any of the types 
alluded to, except those of the Ormonde money, of which I purpose 
to give a more particular accoimt than has been puJ:)lished up to the 
present time. 
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The Ormonde money has been bo ealled because it was supposed 
to have been issued during the Viceroyalty of James, Marquis and 
subsequently Duke of Ormonde, who first received his appointment 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 17 th November, 1643, and was 
sworn into office the 21st January following; on the 19 th June, 1647, 
he delivered up the government to the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
but resumed his office the 27th September, 1 648, and continued to be 
Chief Governor of Ireland, until the arrival of Oliver Cromwell the 
17th February, 1648-9.^ 

On the 25th May, 1643, a letter was issued at Oxford by the 
King, in which he directed his Lords Justices in Ireland to encou- 
rage his Majesty's loyal subjects to bring in their plate to the trea- 
sury that it might be coined " into small peeces, to the value of five 
shillings, halfe-crowns, twelve-pences, six-pences, or of any less 
value, which several small peeces they shall make of the same waight, 
value and allay, as our moneys now currant in England of those 
value respectively are, and shall stamp the same on the one side, 
with these letters, {scilicet) C. K. for Carolus i?ea?, with a crown 
over those letters, and on the other side with the values of the said 
severall peeces respectively."^ 

On the 8th July, 1643, the Lords Justices, Sir John Borlase 
and Sir Henry Tichburne, issued a proclamation from the Castle 
of Dublin, ordering that all money made according to his said Ma- 
jesty's letter " doe and shall presently after the publication of this 
proclamation, be currant money of and in this kingdom."^ 

Dr. Cane, in his paper ^' On the Ormonde and Confederate 
Money," published in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeologi- 
cal Society, vol. i. p. 442, states '' that a call was made, July 8th, 
1643, upon the Irish loyalists during the military leadership of the 
Marquis, afterwards Duke, of Ormonde in this country, to send in 
their plate to be melted down and coined for the royal use," and 
that, " the King, on the 20th May following, ordered money to be 
regularly minted, with C. E. &c." 

The call here mentioned was made in the King's letter dated 
Oxford, 25th May, 1643, in which also money was ordered " to be 
regularly minted," and not " on the 20th Msif foUoioin^" the 8th 
July, 1643, which is the date of the proclamation by which the cur- 
rency of the new money was established^ I must also observe that 
these proceedings did not take place " during the military leadership 
of the Marquis" of Ormonde, but while Sir John Borlase and Sir 
Henry Tichburne were Lords Justices, and who continued in ofiice 



^ Whitelaw and Walsh's History of No. xlvii., p. 116. 
Dublin, vol. i.^ p. 31. 3 Simon on Irish Coins, Appendix, 

« Simon on Irish Coins, Appendix, No. xlvii., p. 117. 
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until the 21st January, 1643-4, when the Marquis took up the go- 
vernment. 

By the King's letter of the 25th May, 1643, the Lords Justices 
were required to appoint commissioners, and empowered to autho- 
rize them " to melt down such plate, coyne, bullion or silver, as 
shall be brought unto them, into small peeces, to the value of five 
shillings, &c., which severall small peeces they shall make of the 
same waight, &c." Accordingly, on the 7 th July following, commis- 
sioners resident in Dublin were appointed, and authorized to make 
pieces " whereof an eight part is to be in Groats, Three-pences, and 
Two-pences."^ 

By the proclamation already quoted every pound weight of the 
said coin, was declared to be of the value of "three pounds sterling 
money, according to the weight of the Tower of London," with a 
deduction of " the summe of three shillings for every pound weight" 
to defray the expense of coining. The original Tower pound, 
which was lighter than the Troy pound by three-quarters of an 
ounce, continued in use until the 1 8th year of Henry the Eighth, 
when it was abolished by proclamation, and the Troy pound estab- 
lished in its stead. 2 

A Troy pound weight of the Ormonde money was worth " three 
pounds sterling," or twelve crowns, each of which should weigh one 
ounce, or the one-twelfth of a pound, less by one penny-weight, or 
the one-twentieth, which was allowed for the expense of coining, 
consequently the full weight of the crown piece should be nineteen 
penny-weights. 

Having adduced evidence respecting the type, value, date of 
issue, place of mintage, and standard weight, of the Ormonde 
money, I shall conclude by giving a tabular view of all the varieties 
in my own cabinet, together with the weight of each piece, and re- 
ferences to published engravings. 

Crowns. — The weight of the crown should be 456 grains 
= 19dwts. 









dwts. 


grs. 


). 1. weight 


464 grains, 


= 19 


8 


2. „ 


455-8 




= 18 


23-8 


3. „ 


455-3 




= 18 


23-3 


4. „ 


454 




= 18 


22 


5. „ 


453-3 




= 18 


21-3 


6. „ 


451-2 




= 18 


19-2 


7. „ 


449*5 




= 18 


17-5 



1 Simon on Irish Coins, Appendix, * Ruding's Annals of the Coinage, 

No. xlvii., p. 117. vol. i., p. 18, 2nd edit. 8vo. 
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REFERENCES TO ENGRAVINGS 



Harris' Ware, vol. ii. p. 203, pi. iii. fig. 26. 

Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 134. 

Folkes' Table of Silver Coins, pi. xxvii. fig. 8, weight, 458 
grains. 

Ending's Annals of the Coinage, pi. xxvii. fig. 8.^ ^ 

Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, vol. i. 
p. 442, fig. 3. 

The varieties of the crown piece are readily distinguished by 
the form and size of the letter S over the numeral V. The reverses 
of my seven specimens are from different dies. 

The crown on the obverse presents two very distinct forms, one 
much flatter than the other, and with fewer pearls on the arches. 
Of the four with the flat crown three are from the same die, and 
the three with the larger crown are all from one die. 

Forgeries of the crown piece, consisting of copper thickly 
plated with silver, are occasionally met with. 

Half-Crowns. — The weight of the half-crown should be 228 
grains = 9 dwts. 12 grains. 







dwts. 


grs. 


No. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


weight, 247 grains, = 10 
„ 229-9 „ = 9 
„ 229 „ = 9 
„ 229 „ = 9 
» 225 „ = 9 


7 

13-9 
13 
13 

9 






REFERENCES. 





Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 135. 

Folkes and Ending, pi. xxvii. fig. 9, weight, 230 grains. 

The varieties on the reverse side are readily recognised by the 
difference in the form and size of the letters S and D over the nume- 
rals, which also present some difference in size. 

The obverses present four varieties, particularly in the form of 
the E under the crown. Two of the obverses are from the same die. 

Shillings. — The weight of the shilling should be 91*2 grains. 



No. 1. weight, 88-5 
2. „ 87-8 


dwts. 
grains, = 3 
„ = 3 


grs. 

16-5 
15-8 


3. „ 86-7 


„ = 3 


14-7 


4. „ 84-1 


„ = 3 


12-1 


5. „ 82-2 


„ = 3 


10-2 



1 The plates of the edition of Folkes' London Society of Antiquaries, were 
Table of Silver Coins, published by the republished by Ruding. 
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REFERENCES. 

Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 136. 

Folkes and Ending, pi. xxvii. fig. 10, weight, 91 grains. 

Two of the obverses are from the same die. The varieties of the 
shilling, and the smaller pieces, are distinguished by the difference in 
the size of the numerals, and the letter D over them, and also by the 
form of the crown. 



SlX-PENCES.- 

grains. 



-The weight of the six-pence should be 45.6 



dwts. 
No. 1 . weight, 45 '2 grains, = 1 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



45 

42-6 

41-7 

4M 

40-9 

25-7 



21-2 
21 
18-6 
17-7 
17-1 
16-9 
1-7 



REFERENCES. 

Harris' Ware, vol. ii. p. 203, pi. iii. fig. 27- 

Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 137. 

Folkes and Ruding, pi. xxvii. fig. 11, weight, 45 grains. 

FouR-PENCES. — The weight of the four-pence should be 30.4 
grains. 



No. 1. weight, 30*5 grains, 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



29-1 

28-5 

27-9 

27-8 

27-6 

26-9 

22 

18-2 

12-7 

12-2 



dwts. 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 

= 1 



grs. 
65 
51 
4-5 
3-9 
3-8 
3-6 
2-9 



REFERENCES. 



Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretiosum, pi. iv. 
Simon on Irish Coins, pi, vi. fig. 13^. 
Folkes and Ending, pi. xxvii. fig. 12, weight, 30 grains. 
Leake's Historical Account of English Money, 3rd edition, 
pi. vii. first series, fig. 60. 

Trans, of Kilkenny Archaeol. Society, vol. i, p. 442, fig. 6. 
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Three-pences. — The weight of the three-pence should be 
22*8 grains. 

No. 1. weight, 22.2 grains. 



2. 




21-4 


3. 




21-4 


4. 




21-2 


5. 




21-2 


6. 




20-4 


7. 




20-2 


8. 
9. 




14-9 
12-8 



REFERENCES. 

Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 139. 

Folkes and Ending, pi. xxvii. fig. 13, weight, 22 grains. 

Two-PENCES. — The weight of the two-pence should be 15*2 
grains. 

No, 1. weight, 15*1 grains. 

2. „ 14 

3. „ 12-8 „ 

REFERENCES. 

Simon on Irish Coins, pi. vi. fig. 140. 

Folkes and Ruding, pi. xxvii. fig. 14, weight, 15 grains. 

Trans, of Kilkenny Archaeol. Society, vol. i. p. 442, fig. 5. 

Penny. — The weight of the penny should be 7-6 grains, 

REFERENCE. 

Folkes and Ending, pi. xxvii. fig. 15, weight, 7 grains. 

In the King's commission under the great seal of this kingdom, 
bearing date the 7th July, 1643, the commissioners were directed to 
make, of the money about to be coined, an eighth part "in Groats, 
Three-pences, and Two-pences,"i from which it may be inferred 
that, as the penny is not mentioned, no such piece was coined. 

1 have made many inquiries among the most distinguished col- 
lectors in Great Britain, for the penny, without success, yet I do 
not believe that Folkes, who states that the penny weighed seven 
grains, copied the type of the penny from the other coins, for the 
purpose of completing the series; although a spurious piece might 
have been imposed on him by a coin dealer of the last century, who 
was notorious on account of his forgeries, one of which is published 
in Snelling's first additional plate to Simon, fig. 25. 

^ Simon on Irish Coins, Appendix, No. xlvii., p, 117. 
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1 know that Simon was at one time suspected, by an eminent 
collector in England, of having invented the representation of the 
coin of James the Second, in his 8th plate, fig. 177, on no other 
grounds than that the coin was not known to be in any collection a 
few years ago. A short time, however, after I heard the charge 
made against Simon's veracity, I had the satisfaction of obtaining 
a good specimen of the coin alluded to, which is now in my cabinet. 

Reference to the Table will show with how much accuracy the 
weight of many of the coins was adjusted, and it is a remarkable 
coincidence that the weight of the different pieces, as originally 
given by Folkes and republished by Ruding, agrees almost exactly 
with the standard which I have deduced from the proclamation 
issued by the Lords Justices. 

Of the seven crowns. No. 1 is exactly the same weight as is 
stamped on the piece commonly called the Inchiquin crown, the 
issue of which probably preceded the Ormonde money. Nos. 2 and 
3 want only a fraction of a grain of the standard weight, while the 
remaining four are not deficient more than may be accounted for by 
the loss sustained while in circulation. 

Of the half-crowns. No. 1 is singularly fine and perfect, and ex- 
ceeds the standard weight by nineteen grains, and that of the Inchi- 
quin half-crown by fifteen grains, but the mean weight of the four 
other pieces is 9 dwts. 12.2 grs. which accords with the standard I 
have adopted. 

The mean weight of the five shillings is 3 dwts. 13*8 grs. Nos. 
1 and 2 of the six-pences are very near the standard weight. No. 7 
has been clipped. Of the four-pences. No. 1 is full weight. No. 9 
is evidently of base metal, and Nos. 10 and 11, although made of 
good silver, and in good preservation, are lighter than the two- 
pences, consequently they must be looked on as fraudulent coins. 
The three-pences, except Nos. 8 and 9, and the two-pences, are 
genuine. 

It may be thought that I have given the weights with too much 
nicety, but having taken the trouble of weighing forty-seven coins, 
I considered it right to state the result with accuracy. 

Simon, ^ on the authority of a work entitled " Chronology of the 
World" (Dublin, 1743, 8vo. p. 62), says "that about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds was coined" by the commissioners 
who were appointed by the Lords Justices, July 7th, 1643. Dr. 
Cane seems to doubt the authority quoted by Simon, for he says 
" it appears that the call for plate brought in but £1200 worth," 
a remark which is not at all applicable to Simon's statement, because 
he expressly mentions the gross amount coined^ and does not allude 
to the proportion of the plate or bullion which was contributed by 
the King's loyal subjects in Ireland. 

» Page 48, edit. 1749. 




A.SiuiiiifX.I;eitae54-. 



WM-Uori-^.-aSc. 



ORMONDE com 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF THE GEMONDB MONEY. 

Nos. 1 and 2 show the marked difference in the form of the regal 
crown on the obverses of the crown pieces. 

No. 3, the remarkably fine and heavy half-crown which weighs 
10 dwts. 7 grs. 

Nos. 4 and 5 exhibit two other varieties of the reverse of the half- 
crown. 

Nos. 6 to 1 8 show characteristic varieties of the reverses of the other 
coins, from the shilling to the two-pence. 

No. 12 is a peculiar and rare variety of the groat. 

The seven varieties of the letter S distinguish the reverses of the 
seven specimens of the crown pieces, which are in my cabinet. 



Dr. Cane, having quoted Mr. Lindsay's estimate of the rarity, 
and what may be termed the numismatic value of some pieces of 
the Ormonde money, I take this opportunity of making a few re- 
marks on the publication of a list such as Mr. Lindsay has compiled. 

I fully appreciate the utility of indicating the degrees of rarity, 
but to enable any person to state with precision, or even with toler- 
able accuracy, the relative numbers of particular coins which have 
been preserved by collectors, would require a long and extensive 
experience, together with a more complete knowledge of the con- 
tents of all the cabinets in Great Britain and Ireland, than any indi- 
vidual would be likely to acquire. 

It may seem that in requiring a complete knowledge of the con- 
tents of all the cabinets in the United Kingdom, I am demanding 
too much, but I do so, because in my own experience, I have met 
with, in small and apparently worthless collections, a few of the 
rarest coins which I possess, and which are valuable not solely for 
their rarity, which too frequently is considered to be the strongest 
grounds for fixing a high price on a coin, but also because of their 
historical value, as filling up blanks in the series. 

The Cork penny of Edward the Fourth, the half-penny of James 
the Second, date 1687? and the groat (Simon, pi. viii. fig. 177)} are 
instances of rare coins which I discovered in small and obscure col- 
lections. 

These remarks are meant to apply only to the difficulties expe- 
rienced by any one who attempts to give an accurate estimate of the 
rarity of each particular coin in a long series, and are not intended 
to discourage future writers from indicating coins of which only one 
or a few specimens are known, for, by directing attention to parti- 
cular coins, discoveries will surely be made, as in the instance of the 
six-pence of James the Second, with the date. May, 1690, which Mr. 
Lindsay believed to be unique, but it now exists in several cabinets. 
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Though illiberal and narrow-minded collectors, who only enjoy 
the possession of what cannot be obtained by others, may be morti- 
fied by the discovery of duplicates of their rare coins, the proper ob- 
ject of the study of the history of our coinage will be promoted; and 
I trust it will be recollected that there are many very rare coins which 
are not generally appreciated by collectors, yet are of great impor- 
tance as links in the series, and contribute quite as much to the com- 
pletion of the history of our coinage, as those pieces which frequently 
have given rise to keen and angry contests at public sales. 

The value attached to rare coins is in a great measure conven- 
tional, and liable at all times to be depreciated by the discovery of 
duplicates. A particular coin may at times be sold at a very high, 
or even an exorbitant price, owing to the competition of two or 
more wealthy collectors, and numerous instances might be cited from 
priced sale catalogues of one and the same coin having been sold at 
prices which in common language would be termed high and low. 

The knowledge of the rarity and value of coins chiefly concerns 
collectors and dealers. A few of the latter class consider my friend's 
" List" the most valuable contribution ever made to the history of 
the Irish coinage. Shortly after the publication of Mr. Lindsay's 
work it was procured by some dealers in bullion, and by one itine- 
rant pedlar, and the consequence has been, that when they obtain 
a coin which appears strange, they immediately refer to the " List," 
and if there happens to be the slightest accordance between their 
coin and the description, it is forthwith set apart, and the fixed 
price obstinately demanded for it, though the coin may not be worth 
a six-pence. 

In such cases argument is unavailing, proof of their mistake is 
repudiated, and collectors are reproached for not encouraging the 
preservation of rare coins, and permitting them to be sent out of 
the country to a better market, where, if the expectation of the ped- 
lar be not realized, his disappointment is never acknowledged. This 
is no exaggeration ; it is only what I have experienced on many oc- 
casions. 



THE SUEEENDER OF EOSS CASTLE, KILLARNEY, 
22nd JUNE, 1652. 

BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

The circumstances attendant on the fall of Eoss Castle, Killamey, 
and its surrender to the Parliament forces under the command of 
General Ludlow in the year 1652, have hitherto been involved in 
much obscurity. 



